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children of one Father, are entitled to all 
the privileges of our common humanity. 
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a ploagh and a wagon, a horse and a cow. 
Their agricultural shows held each year 
rjval those of their white neighbors. it is 
an interesting mark of progress that thirty- 
eight Indians in the Dominion are in pos 
session of threshing machines worth $200 
each, and bought with the produce of their 
own labor, and that three diplomas and one 
medal were awarded for wheat and barley 
grown by them, and exhibited at the Cen 
tennial in Philadelphia. The houses and 
farm buildings of the Six Nations compare 
favorably with those that may be seen in 
many frontier portions of the States. 

Chief George H. M. Jobnson lives in a 
genteelly furnished house, at which we were 
kindly entertained, and enjoyed his company 
and that of his wife and well educated 
daughters. He spvke in decided terms of 


the improved condition of bis people, as also_ 


did an Oneida Indian with whom I con- 
versed. The latter had been away for ten 
years, and was much struck with the change 
for the better on his return. The increased 
use of English was specially remarked, and 
of this an illustration came under my own’ 
notice. The old chiefs, in the council I was 
permitted to attend, talked Mobawk, but 
the young folks playing croquet outside 
were all speaking English. The progress of 
education bas been less satisfactory than in 
some other things, the low condition of and 
irregular attendance at the schools being 
one of the most frequent complaints in the 
annual reports of the agents. Nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-five children are reported as 
attending school from among the 15,000 
Indians of Ontario, but the daily average is 
only 931. Parental authority is in slender 
exercise, and if a child chooses to play tra- 
ant there is nothing to prevent it. Hence 
the great value of institutions where the 
children can be boarded and lodged, and 
kept under constant supervision. At such 
schools the uniform testimony seems to be 
that the children are tractable aad rather 
easier to manage than whites. Lack of per- 
severance and of the laudable ambition that 
desires to rise, the kindred vice of indolence, 
and loose morais, are the faults with which 
the caretakers of the young Indians have 
the greatest trouble. A very valuable work 
being done by the Mobawk Institute. 
Here I found eighty-three children receiv- 
ing an excellent education, in which promi- 
nence is wisely given to industrial training. 
The girls do all the housework, cook, wash, 
knit and sew; the boys work on the farm 
and in the garden, and are taught carpenter 
ing, painting and otber trades. The lady 


is 


who showed me round the house pointed | 


with pride to the play-room the boys bad 
built, the doors they had made, and the 
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carving they had executed. Of 109 who 
had left the Institute during the four years 
ending Christmas, 1877, fifty-four were liv. 
ing with their friends, twelve were working 
farms of their own, thirteen were in domestic 
service or assisting on farms, seven were 
engaged in teaching, three only were doing 
badly. One Indian, a former teacher in the 
Institute, had been lately ordained as 4 
preacher in the Church of England. 
Thirteen day schools, with a total enrol- 
ment of 541 scholars, are kept up in other 
parts of the reserve, and are supported part- 
ly by Indian and partly by missionary 
funds. These schools have lately been 
placed under the management of a school- 
board of Indians and whites, and the princi. 
pal object of the council I attended was the 
appointment of their three members, the 
choice being made with extreme delibera- 
tion. All questions with regard to their in- 
ternal affairs are decided by the council of 
chiefs, the agent presiding, and recording 
their decisions, but rarely exercising authori- 
ty or attempting to bias their conclusions. 
Missionary work in behalf of the Indians 
has the warm encouragement and co-opera- 
tion of the Canadian government, and the 
agents bear emphatic testimony to its good 
effects. Wm. Plummer, of Toronto, who 
has charge of the central superintendency, 
reports that among 2,800 Indians belonging 
to his bands, there are two ordained clergy- 


men ofthe Church of England, two Metho- 


dist ministers, one Congregational minister, 
nine school teachers and two medical men 
who have passed creditable examinations. 
Most of the Indians in the older portions of 
Canada are professing Christians. 

Under the favorable circumstances in 
which they are placed, the Indians of the 
Dominion are slowly increasing in numbers. 
This, at least, is the case in the two large 
agencies presided over by J. I. Gilkison 
and W. Plummer, who are both able to re- 
port an increase of something over one per 
cent. per annum for a number of years. 
Both these gentlemen bear witness of the 
hearty loyalty and general good order of the 
bands under their care. They do not con- 
sider that they give more trouble, probably 
not so much, as a similar number of white 
people of the lower classes would under 
like circumstances. Though amenable, like 
other subjects, to the laws of the Dominion, 
cases of arrest for crime are not numerous; 
stealing is too frequent, but acts of violence 
against whites are almost unknown. The 
greatest trouble is with the driuk; all the 
care of the agents and all the strictness of 
the law not being sufficient to prevent its 
introduction on the reserves, though an 
amendment to the act, imposing a minimum 





fine of $50 on any one selling liquor to an 
Indian, is reported to have had a very bene- 
ficial effect. The strong point in the Cana- 
dian system of management is fair play. 
The Indian knows that lands once allotted 
are secure, that funds held in trust will be 
scrupulously administered, and that even- 
handed justice and protection will be dealt 
to him, and he is therefore satisfied and 
loyal. 

The reserves are the property of the bands 
placed upon them. No portion can be sold 
except with the consent of a majority of 
male adults by special vote, and this must 
be confirmed by the government; which in 
these matters exercises a parental guardian- 
ship, and interferes if its wards do not seem 
awake to their real interests. White in- 
truders are summarily evicted if they ven- 
ture to settle on the reserves. If mistakes 
are made care is taken to rectify them. A 
short time since some land belonging to In- 
dians in Nova Scotia was sold under the 
impression that they had authorized the 
sale. This was not the case, and the In- 
dians complained. The matter was at once 
investigated by the department, who induced 
the purchaser to surrender and restore the 
land. When Indian lands are sold the pro- 
ceeds are held in trust by the government, 
and the interest is divided half-yearly among 
the owners. These annuities are of doubtful 
benefit to them, but the moral effect of the 
knowledge that they are being fairly treated 
and are getting what is due to them, is of 
the greatest value. The government gives 
them full information as to their affairs and 
moneys, and furnishes them copies of their 
accounts half-yearly. Agents are not liable 
to frequent removal. The gentlemen from 
whom I received the greater part of the in- 
formation contained in this article had held 
their posts for many years. 

“ Confidence begot of faith kept and jus- 
tice observed has ever been and will ever be, 
we trust,’’ say the people of Canada, “the 
bond of union between us and our red 
children.” ‘We have confidence in you,” 
the Indians reply, ‘ for none of your treaties 
with us have ever been violated.” (See the 
address of the speaker of the Six Nations 
before Lord Dufferin, Eighth mo. 25, 1874.) 

STANLEY PUMPHREY. 


P. S.—For further information respecting 
the condition of Indians in Canada, see pam- 
plet on Indian civilization containing arti- 
cles by J. G. Whittier, S. Pumphrey, J. T. 
Gilkison and Bishop Whipple, to be had of 
the Bible and Tract Distributing Society, 
116°N. Fourth Street, Philadelpbia. 


ne ; 
Debis.—Some Cbristians think that the 
passage ‘‘Owe no man anything, but to 
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love one another,” should, at least, make 
the disciples of Christ careful how they 
incur debts. No debt should be made for 
which there is not such a reasonable expec- 
tation of its prompt and timely discharge, 
that the law of love shall be kept unbroken. 


.- —— 
For Friends’ Review, 


THE FULL CHRISTIAN AND WAR. 


BY D. B. UPDEGRAFF. 


(Concluded from page 740.) 


In view of all this, how necessary that 
we should not decide for another just where 
this line of responsibility and condemnation 
begins, and how reasonable the injunction, 
“Let us not therefore judge one another 
any more.” I have distinctly avowed this 
as my reason for arguing the “ possibility ” 
that an experience of heart-purity might so 
ante-date the illumination of the understand- 
ing, that ‘engaging in war through imper- 
fect training” would not be a “presumptuous 
sin,” forfeiting salvation. I have felt im- 
pelled to this examination because of exag- 
gerated statements, which, if allowed, would 
logically unchristianize multitudes of true 
believers, and make a life of holiness an 
impossibility in this world. To recapitulate : 
I. A full comprehension of the example and 
precepts of Christ is inconsistent with all 
redress and punishment of wrong, public as 
well as private, civil as well as military. 
“T judge no man.” ‘I came not to judge 
the world.” II. Such spirituality of law 
and example are not adapted to, or intended 
for, the government of kingdoms or nations 
as they exist in the present dispensation. 
A further word in proof of this may here be 
added. These laws are spiritual, and must 
be “obeyed from the heart,” and this is an 
impossibility for such as are not themselves 
spiritual. They are promulgated by Christ, 
to be understood and obeyed by his volun- 
tary subjects, upon whose hearts he promises 
to write them. The indispensable terms of 
this discipleship are well defined, and cannot 
be altered. 1. ‘‘ Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after Me, cannot be My 
disciple.” 2. To such as do this, He says: 
“All things that I have heard of My Father 
I have made known unto you.” 3. “He 
that loveth Me not keepeth not My sayings.” 
‘* Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 4. He 
that thus loves and keeps His command- 
ments has the “ abiding Comforter, even the 
Spirit of truth,’’ and ‘“‘ without Me ye can do 
nothing.”” These conditions are every one 
negatived by what is called “the world.” 
1. ‘* Ye will not come to Me that ye might 
have life.”’ ‘‘Men loved darkness rather 
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thanlight.” 2. They “shall not understand 
. . fortheir ears are dull of bearing. and their 
eyes have they closed.” 3. “The world 
hateth Me because I testify of it,” and “he 
that loveth not knoweth not God.” 4. 
“The world cannot receive the Spirit of 
truth, because it seeth Him not, neither 
knoweth Him.” Thus the testimony of 
Christ Himself is unequivocal as to the 
limits of His law. It is true that Christ 
died as “a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world,” and wherever this gospel is 
preached multitudes are being gathered out 
of it, and coming “to know the mysteries of 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” but it is continu- 
ally being repeopled, and it remains true 
that ‘Satan deceiveth the whole world.” 
III. “ This present evil world” must have 
some law, of divine and practical applica- 
bility, for the prevention and punishment of 
evil doing, while a spiritual kingdom is in 
process of establishment. IV. Just such 
conditions are met in the fundamental and 


common law of justice; and of judgment 
executed by the sword, in force from the} 
beginning, and sanctioned by God, as His) 


“ordinance for this very thing.” In addi 


tion to this, there was introduced by the) 
ceremonial law, given exclusively to Israel, | 
many laws, typical and penal, all of which | 
were fulfilled, and abolished by the Lord) 
Jesus, putting the people of God under a} 


new covenant, but neither repealing, nor; 
enacting, any law outside of that, or for the) 
So that it is as fitting in this day | 


nations. 
as ever it was to proclaim that “ God reiga- 
eth over the heathen, God sitteth upon the 
throne of His holiness.” ‘Be wise, now, 
therefure, O ye kings; be instructed, ye 
judges of the earth.” It is to be deplored 


that in all time, and under all circumstances, | 


men have abused and transcended their pre- 


rogatives, in administering the affairs en-| 


trusted to them by God, who judges, and 
often uses them in punishing one another. 


But it cannot be allowed that all*of earth’s| 
rulers are mere involuntary agents of God, | 


who are personally under His displeasure 
because of “ not liking to retain God in their 
knowledge.”’ There are certain!y those who 
have “served the Lord with fear,” seeking 
to know His will, and doing “that which 
was good and right in the eyes of the Lord 
God.” And if our Peace associations shall 
succeed in prevailing with any rulers to imi- 
tate the King of Nineveh, lay off their royal 
robes, and in sackcloth and ashes proclaim a 
“fast for man and beast,” crying mightily 
unto God, and “turning every one from his 
evil way,” “thus averting the punishment 
of Heaven,” they would merit and receive 
the gratitude of Christendom. After this 
manner did Isaac Penington plead: ‘Ob, 


England! murmur not against the rod 
wherewith the Lord seeth good to chastise 
thee, but mourn over thy wickedness, thy 
pride, thy deceit, thy excess, thy cruelty, 
thy oppression, * * and over thy enmity 
against that which is of God.” ‘The Lord 
God Almighty ruleth in the kingdoms of 
men, establisking or overturning laws, gov. 
ernors and governments at His pleasure, 
Ps. Ixxv. 7, Dan. iv. 25." ‘‘ The Lord hath 
an especial hand in the shakings and changes 
of this nation, and bath some great things to 
bring about which be ordereth all things 
unto. In thir late revolution there may be 
more of God than man is aware of, and 
though many of the transactions and pas- 
sages (as relating to men) bave been very 
blamable, yet the Lord bath been just and 
good in them all.” ‘‘If this late revolution 
was of God, and He saw it good to bring it 
about, for the further carrying on of His 
work, He will be able to maintain it, and 
those that oppose Him therein shall not be 
able to stand before Him.” “And this is 
the thing which the Lord hath determined 
to do both particularly in persons, and gen- 
erally throughout the earth, namely, to pull 
down the mighty from their seats, and to 
exalt the humble.” To ‘the army” he 
says: “Friends, ... the Lord bath done 
great things by you and for you, and hath 
put great opportunities into your hands. 

If ye desire to stand, look up to the Lord to 
keep your spirits low, and poor, and meek, 
and ready to hear. The Lord watch 
over you, and keep you close-to the stir 
rings and honest movings for public good 
that have sprung up in your hearts. . . Oh, 
| be abased before the Lord, and consider how 
justly He may lay you aside from being His 
instruments in that great and glorious work 
He hath to bring to pass.” Works, vol. i., 
Phila. Lib. In an original edition of his 
works he addresses a “‘ mighty question ” to 
| magistrates concerning the protection of the 
‘innocent’? and declares that ‘“‘ magistracy 
was intended by God for the defence of the 
| people, not only of those who have ability 
;and can fight for them, but of such also 
| who cannot, or are forbidden, by the law and 
love of God written in their hearts, to do so,” 
'and pleads for their exemption equally with 
i** priests, women, etc., who are exempted by 
| their function,” ete. After showing bow a 
| nation composed of such individuals could 
| trust God and be protected, etc., he says: 
“T speak not this against any magistrate or 
| people . . making use of the sword to sup- 
| press the violent and evil doers within their 
| borders, for this the present state of things 
| may and doth require, and a great blessing 
will attend the sword, where it is borne up- 
| rightly, to that end, and its use will be 
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honorable; and while there is need of a| Some of the best examples of practical 
sword, the Lord will not suffer that govern-| piety that I have ever kaown were persons 
ment to want fitting instruments under it,| whom I never heard pray in public; but 
for the management thereof; who wait on|their very lives and conversation gave evi- 
Him in His fear, to have the edge of it|dence that they were living near their 
rightly directed; but there is a better state | Saviour, and in obedience to His commands, 
which the Lord bath already brought some|and were witnessing the fulfilment of His 
into,’ ete. I offer no apology for quoting | promise that those who prayed to the Father 
from @ Quaker preacher of such authority |in secret should be rewarded openly. 


and renown. Kansas. Jesse Harvey. 
Bixth mo., 1878. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PRAYER IN THE FAMILY. 

In the account given of New York 
Yearly Meeting we tind the following ex- 
hortation: ‘We should diligently study 
the Holy Scriptures, and daily read them in 
our families, as an important means of grace 
which cannot be neglected without danger 
to our highest interests. And let us not 
shrink from a vocal utterance of our sense 
of need, and asking for the Lord’s blessing | 
upon us and our families. It is quite as 
consistent for our children to plead, ‘I don’t 
feel like going to meeting to day,’ as to give | 
them the impression that I feel excused from 
prayer to-day.” 

The impression is here given us that it is 
the duty of every head of a family to pray | 
vocally in his family every day. Whether | 
he feels like it or not he must force himself | 
to the performance of it. It seems to me | 
that such teaching is in direct opposition to | 
the doctrine ever held by the Society of 
Friends on the subject of prayer, 7. e., that 
we should never engage in vocal prayer | 
unless specially moved to it by the Holy | 
Spirit; and it is equally in opposition to the 
teaching of our Saviour. I do not know 
where the Scripture authority is that we 
must be heard daily in vocal prayer. Some 
seem to hold out the idea that we must let | 
men hear us pray, in order to be blessed, as 
though the Lord had not promised a blessing | 
on secret prayer. In the first place He tells | 
us not to be ‘as the hypocrites are; for 
they love to pray standing in the syna 
gogues, and in the corners of the streets, | 





No Yearly Meeting is to be held respon- 
sible for all that is said by those who speak 
in its sessions. The principle that true 
prayer is only by the help of the Holy 
Spirit is clearly recognized by New York 
Yearly Meeting. Robt. Barclay and Geo. 
Fox both enforce the duty of praying with 
and for our families, and it is very desirable 
that all Christians should wait and watch 
for the ability thus to pray. Should any 
not feel ability, or the spirit of supplication 
to enable them to pray, they should certainly 
refrain. But we should be very careful that 
the absence of vocal prayer be not due to 
our own unfaithfulness. Robert Barclay 
goes so fur as to say that he believes all 
Christians not hindered by some bodily de- 
fect, ‘‘if faithful,” will be called to pray in 
the hearing of others.—Ep. Frienps’ Rev. 


—— -— ae 


NINETY AND NINE. 


On the Aletsch glacier I saw a strange, 
a beautiful sight—the parable of the Ninety 
and Nine reacted to the letter. One day we 
were making our way with ice-ax and alpen- 
stock down the glacier, when we observed 
a flock of sheep following their shepherds 
over the intricate windings, between crevas- 
ses, and so passing from the pastures on the 
one side of the glacier to the pastures on the 
other. The flock had numbered two hbun- 
dred all told, but on the way one sheep had 
got lost. One of the shepherds, in his Ger- 
man patois, appealed to us if we had seen it. 
Fortunately one of the party had a field 
glass; with its aid we discovered the lost 
sheep far up amid a tangle of brushwood, on 
the rocky mountain side. It was beautiful 


tbat they may be seen of men;” and then: |to see how the shepherd, without a word, 
“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into left bis hundred and ninety-nine sheep on 
thy closet, and, when thou hast shut tby|the glacier waste (knowing they would 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, | Stand there perfectly still and safe), and 
and thy Father which seeth in secret shall went clambering back after the lost sheep 
reward thee openly.” Matt. vi. 5, 6. |until he found it; and he actually put it on 

The example set by our Saviour was very | his shoulder, and returned rejoicing. Here 
much in accordance with His teaching. | was our Lord’s parable enacted before our 
There is no account left of His praying in|eyes, though the shepherd was all uncon- 
the hearing of the multitude,* and He often| scious of it. And it brought the Lord’s 
left His disciples and retired alone to pray. | teaching home to us with a vividness which 
none can realize but those who saw the inci- 
dent.—H. Spencer. 


*When hanging on the cross He prayed, “‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
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SCRUPLES. 


Stephen Grellet gives this wise advice 
about the scruples which young Christians 


often feel : 
‘“T was led, 


in those days, 
peculiar straits 


that these are of the Lord’s requiring. 


the same ‘restraint as you are. 


very purpose to humble you; 


you. 
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into some 
, and on this subject I cannot 
omit speaking a few words to those who are 
under tender scruples, and who apprehend | 
Keep 
under them, my friends ; eye the Lord under 
them ; but, at the same time, be careful not 
to judge your brethren, who are not led into | 
For these 
exercises may be brought upon yow for the | 
but. if you 
judge your brethren, and give way to a cen- 
sorious spirit, self in you will be exalted, 
death, and not life, will have dominion over 
Make a distinction between that which 


| able, 
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with free, untrammelled steps, and firm but 
easy carriage, able to make their day’s 
march with their infants in their arms or on 
their shoulders, ignorant of aching backs or 
weary limbs; fancy those joyous, blooming 
maidens, their cheeks flushing with a hue 
almost divine, born of a blood perfectly pure, 
because fed on heavenly food free from all 
taint or germ of disease. * * See even 
the little children, as soon as they are able 
to take care of their own steps, not peevishly 
craving help, but sturdily shouldering their 
pet lambs, taking up the milk-white kids in 
their little, round, sun-dyed arms, and 
proudly bearing their part in the labors of 
the camp and thecavaleade. * * Can we 
imagine it? We miserable, irritable, excit- 
nervous, dyspeptic, neuralgic, hys- 
terical, hypochondriacal wretches, men with- 
out sinew or stomach, women without 


is essentially and permanenily obligatory,| muscle or bust, dare we hope that such a 
and those straits and exercises that belong | grand, comely, vigorous race will ever enjoy 


only to yourselves, in order to keep you) 
under close discipline, and in which your| 
obedience will be equally requisite, when 
the Divine command may go forth to you, 
to cease from those things, as now, when 
you think you are called to practice them. | 
And you who are not led into straits, like | 
your brethren, be tender of their scruples ; | 
even to 
so small, 
which is of the Lord’s requiring, is to be 


feel for them, and encourage them, 
faithfulness; for nothing, ever 


slighted; and it is in proportion as we are 
faithful in little things that we are made 


rulers over more.” 


~-o een 


BIBLE SANITARY TEACHINGS. 


Dr. Benjamin Lee, in a paper read before | #gain ; 
the Philadelphia Social Science Association, 
“The first 
State Board of Health of which we have | 
any authentic recor was instituted by a) 
man ‘known by reputation to most of us’ 
The key-note of bis | 
—purity of air, | 
purity of food, purity of clothing, purity of | 
habitation, purity of person, purity of life. 
Beyond this we shall never get as a founda- 


on Sanitary Legislation, says: 


named Moses.” * * 
admirable system is ‘ Purity 


tion principle for sanitary science.’ 


| on eternal life; 


for His name’s sake ; 


the light of God’s heaven in our land? 


| Yes, it may be, but not until the care of 
health becomes again, as it was then, a part 


of religion, and disease and imperfection are 
seen by all to be displeasing to Him who 
made all things good. 


> 


EXTRACTS. 


Ir thou hast already made covenant with 
the Lord, to be His child and servant; if 
thou hast already been taught of the Spirit 
|to love Him who first loved thee, persevere. 
| Fight the good fight of faith, and lay hold 
go forward on thy march 
towards Zion; give thyself wholly to the 
disposal of Him who died for thee and rose 
count nothing too dear to part with 
follow the guidance of 
the Comforter in all things; watch unto 
prayer; be humble, be faithful, be diligent, 
and all will be well.—J. J. Gurney 

Richard Shackleton to his Daughter: Bal- 
litore, 1791.—‘‘ Well, I do love to see busi- 
ness, the Lord’s business, going forward, 


'and the youth stepping into their lots, lively 





What a! matter; 


experimental witnesses of the power of an 
endless life ; fresh in feeling and full of good 
loving their good Master, and will- 


nation must that have been which this great | ingtogive that proof of it which He peculiar- 
leader, legislator and hygienist brought to|ly required, that is, to feed His lambs and 


the borders of the promised land. 


F ancy 


His sheep. 
them, for a moment, at the end of their forty | | 


A little longer time and we are 
numbered to the silent grave, in common 


years of open-air life, the only life, I am/with all the generations which have been 


tempted to say, in which it is possible to| before us. 


Let us then, while we are here, 


realize the full luxury of living. Think of | seek for help to do our duty acceptably in 
those six hundred thousand warriors, all in| the sight of our great Judge, that so at the 
the vigor of perfect manhood, not one among | awful day of decision, our spirits, disrobed 


them decrepit from age. * * * 


Picture | of this mortal clothing, may hear the blessed 


to yourselves that goodly array of noble| sentence with unspeakable joy, and be mer- 


matrons, full of gracious dignity, walking’ cifully gathered to eternal felicity.” 
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MISSIONARY WORK AMONG INDIANS. 


The Missionaries amongst various tribes 
of the Dacotas or Sioux Indians are ap- 
proaching the conclusion that the great body 
of the Indian population cannot be taugbt 
to understand and converse in the English 
language in one generation, and that there- 
fore it is necessary and wise to teach them, 
for the present, in their own language as 
well as in English. A similar conclusion 
has been reached as to the Creeks and other 
Indians by W. P. Robertson, a Presbyterian 
minister who has charge of the Presbyterian 
Manual Labor School near Muscogee, In- 
dian Territory. He says, “ Nearly thirty 
years’ experience in teaching Indian schools 
bas shown me that English doy schools for 
Indian-speaking neighborhoods, are first- 
class frauds—one of the greatest wrongs 
that our Government has ever compelled an 
ignorant people to endure. The idea that 
the present generation of any Indian tribe 
can or will be taught to use the English 
language is simply absurd. Keep these 
points before the world: That neither the 
Indians nor their various languages are to 
become extinct in our day, and that the only 
way to teach, to enlighten, to elevate the In- 
dian masses, must be through their own 
mother tongue.” 

It is probable that these expressions are 
too strong. There can be no doubt that much 
good has resulted from the earnest efforts 
that have been made to enligbten and ele- 
vate the Indians by teaching them the Eng- 


lish language. This is especially the case | 


with the smaller tribes. Nevertheless it has 
been found to be an exceedingly difficult 
matter to change the language of an entire 
people. Indian children who have received 


a fair education in English give up its use| 
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and impassioned discourse. The message 


falls in fragments, and is too cold to reach 
the feelings of the hearers. 

But it requires much time and study and 
patience and practice, to be able to speak an 
Indian language fluently, and thus we are 
brought to face one of the indispensable 
conditions of really successful Missionary 
effort, viz.: a firm, persistent, steadfast sur- 
render to the work on the part of those who 
labor in the field, and a firm, persistent, stead- 
fast determination to sustain the work on the 
part of those who undertake to give encour- 
agement to it. 

The service in the field should not be 

entered upon lightly and thoughtlessly, or 

as a mere make-sbift, to occupy time or to 

obtain employment until something more 

agreeable or profitable presents itself—nor 

as yielding to an uncertain and aimless de- 

sire to see the Indians and be amongst them 

awhile, with the vague expectation that a 
transitory visit will accomplish some great 
result. It would be far better to donate the 
cost of such a trip towards the necessary ex- 
penses of some humble, devoted man or 
woman who feels called, for Christ’s sake, to 
give his or her life to the service. Is it not 
a cause for thoughtful inquiry why it is that 
the Society of Friends, with their undoubted 
deep interest in the best welfare of the Indi- 
'ans, can scarcely point to an instance in 
which one of their number has so stead- 
fastly devoted himself to this service as to 
learn to address the Indians in their native 
language, to give them a translation of the 
Holy Scriptures or of Psalms, hymns and 
| spiritual songs, to organize churches amongst 
| them, and thus in a systematic and persistent 
manner to use the methods of Christian 
association and fellowship for strengthen- 
ing those that believe, and for encouraging 





to a great extent upon returning to their 


tribes. But the knowledge acquired is of | 


great use to them in communicating with 
white people, and it is doubtless very im- 


portant to continue our efforts to teach the} 


English language. It remains to be seriously 


a native ministry, who might go forth 
amongst their own people and proclaim the 
blessed truths of Christian Salvation in the 
‘vividness ef their own mother tongue and 
with the fervor of a natural eloquence conse- 
‘erated by the love of Christ? With the 


considered, however, whether it is not very | beartiest acknowledgment of the devotion, 
important for teachers and missionaries | for comparatively short periods of service, 
amongst the /arger tribes, to acquaint them- | Of many Friends for generations past, and 
selves with the language of the Indians| With no disposition to depreciate the good 
amongst whom they labor, so as to be able | which has resulted, does not our experience 
to speak it well, and to prepare translations | indicate the need of a more thorough appre- 
of parts at least of the Holy Scriptures, and | ciation of the magnitude of the attempt to 
of Christian bymns. It is ordinarily very | change the whole religious li‘e and moral, 
difficult to procure religious persons as in-|S0cial and industrial habits of an entire 
terpreters. An irreligious man will not put | people ? Can it be accomplished without 
much earnestness and force into bis interpre- | petmanent devotion, steadfastness of purpose, 
tation of religious truths. Moreover, the very | #94 patient, persistent, yet hopeful, effort 
act of interpretation breaks in upon the con-| 0 the part of those who labor in the field? 

tinuity of delivery, and almost effectually} And then as to the Society itself, it has 
prevents the emotional results of connected | Speat much for the Indians in friendly visit- 
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ation and in contributions of money, cloth-| appears to refer to the decalogue, since in 
ing, &c. Neither have its efforts always been | verse seventh he speaks in the same connec- 
spasmodic and‘desultory. The gifts to this| tion of the commandment, “ Thou shalt not 
cause by individuals may bave often been | covet.” The real distinction is the fuller 
the result of some impressive discourse to}interpretation of the law given by Christ, 
which they have listened or of some vivid | and the spiritual discernment of its meaning 
description which they have read. But the| which the Christian should have, as con- 
Society itself bas taken bold of the matter|trasted with man under former dispensa- 
with a well-balanced judgment. It has fore-| tions. 
seen that this is not a momentary work,and| Again, our friend D. B. U. ignores the 
that the best results cannot be expected | distinction, which is so great in practice as 
from a sudden liberality which as suddenly | to be almost one of kind rather than degree, 
expires, but from smaller gifts persistently | between an army and a police force. Only 
repeated. It has provided an excellent and |in very rare instances can an army be with 
practical organization in its Associated Exec- | any fairness considered as a national police. 
utive Committee. It has manifested a dis-|(fficers of the army resent such a position. 
osition to go on to the perfecting of what it| An army is to destroy, a police force to con- 
or undertaken. The question which presses | serve life and property. An army often de- 
upon us is, How shall the means which it|stroys the property and life of innocent non- 
provides be used so as to accomplish not im- | combatants, a police force does the reverse. 
mediate and sensational results, but the Still, any force at the command of a bad 
slow yet effectual deliverance of the heathen | ruler may oppress and injure; and we think 
from bondage to Christian liberty? Shall | the general principles which we understand 
we not review this branch of our steward-| our friend to advocate, are essentially those 
ship, if haply we may learn to discharge it) held by our early Friends generally. If we 
more wisely ? WILLIAM NICHOLSON. | be consistent peace men, we must be dedi- 
cated, holy Christians, redeemed out of and 
| separated from the world. 


FRIEN DS’ REVIEW. | We rejoice to find that all who have taken 


————___—_—— | part in this discussion agree that it is in- 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MoO. 13, 1878. | consistent with the spirit and teachings of 


= —————+ | Christ, for any real Christian to fight; but 
CHRISTIANS AND THE USE OF THE surely we shall not judge too severely those 

















SWORD. |who may misconceive the teachings of our 
—— | Lord on this point. 
Earnest controversy upon subjects con-| Robert Barclay puts this subject in his 


nected with Christianity, whether of doc-| usual clear manner. He first proves that 
trine or practice, is not the worst thing) ‘revenge and war is an evil as opposite and 
which can happen, provided the discussion | contrary to the spirit and doctrine of Christ 
is conducted with charity, and with a sin |as light to darkness.” He admits all the 


cere desire to establish, not personal prefer-| difficulties of the doctrine of peace, but still 


ences, but the truth. In this view we have 
felt that the examination of the subject of| 
war which has recently been carried on in 
the Christian Worker, and to some extent 





asks that the true Christian shall put confi 
dence in Christ and faith in God’s providence 
and obey. But he adds, ‘As to what re- 


jlates to the present magistrates of the 


in our own columns, will be beneficial. | Christian world, albeit we deny them not 
Hard experience in the Indian country has| altogether the name of Christians, because 
taught some of us the necessity, under actual | of their public profession of Christ’s name, 
circumstances, for the authority and power| yet we may boldly affirm that they are far 
of government to protect the well-disposed | from the perfection of the Christian relig- 
and to restrain and punish the evil doer. |ion, because in the state in which they are, 
But our impressions as to the relations of | they have not come to the pure dispensation 
Christians, who would be truly the disciples | of the gospel. And, therefore, while they 
of Christ, to war and the execution of law|are in that condition, we shall not say that 
upon the evil-doers, have only been cleared | war, undertaken upon a just occasion, is al- 
and defined, not weakened, by these practi-| together unlawful to them. For even as 
cal lessons. In the light of this experience|circumcision and the other ceremonies 
we have read the views of our friend D. B.| were for a season permitted to the Jews, not 
Updegraff with interest. In one of his| because they were either necessary for them- 
papers we think he is not clear in making a|selves, or lawful at that time, after the 
distinction between “the moral law” and|resurrection of Christ, but because that 
“the spiritual law,” «‘nce Paul says “ the| Spirit was not yet raised up in them, where- 
law is spiritual” (Rom. vii. 14), where he|by they could be delivered from such 
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rudiments, so the present confessors of 
the Christian name, who are yet in the miz- 
ture, and not in the patient suffering spirit, 
are not yet fitted for this form of Christiani- 
ty, and, therefore, cannot be undefending 
themselves until they attain that perfection. 
But for such whom Cbrist has brought 
hither, it is not lawful to defend themselves 
by arms, but they ought over all to trust to 
the Lord.” 

What then are the practical conclusions to 
which this discussion leads? Ist. That 


those who would be perfect Christians can- |. 


not fight. 2d. That the Society of Friends is 
an organization intended to represent by its | 
principles and the lives of its members, true, 
full, primitive, spiritual Christianity. 3d. | 
That in order to this, as Christ’s people, we | 
are to be called out and separated from the | 
world. 4th. That this is by true conversion | 
and full sanctification by the baptism of the | 
Holy Spirit and of fire. 5th. That we must | 
obey the Sermon on the Mount as to war, 


swearing, &c., and accept it as “‘our policy,” | 
our calling. 6th. That while we are labor-| 


ing for the conversion of souls, we must 
also “ teach them to observe all things what- | 
soever our Lord has commanded,” including 
the principles of peace. Tth. While we 
live under, honor, and obey magistrates 


upon worship, ministry, prayer, peace, oaths, 
the avoidance of the outward baptism and 
supper, and the experience of the true bap- 
tism and communion; simplicity of manners 
and truthfulness of words, must be upheld 
in the future as they have been in the past, 
because they are parts of the pure religion 
of Christ. 


——— 


THE ARMY OF THE RepuBiic; Its Services and 
its Destiny. An Oration Delivered at the 
Reunion of the Army of the Potomac, at 
Springfield, Mass. By Henry Ward Beecher. 


With this eloquent orator we, too, can sym- 
pathize with true valor, and recognize that 
governments must restrain evil men. But far 
more deeply do we feel with him that clergy- 
men are (or should be) the messengers of peace ; 
that if “ The world is not yet Christian enough 
to trust tne Sermon on the Mount as our on! 
policy,” the church should be, and have fait 
enough in its Founder to act only upon that 
policy. So far from saying with him that 
“ every citizen should be a soldier,” we would 
have the church make its aim to be that every 
citizen shall be a Christian. All the possibili- 
ties of evil he foresees in accumulated capital, 
in vast corporations, in communism, we fully 
recognize. There are two ways of dealing with 
these evils; to repress their manifestation by 
force, and to strike at their origin by the prop- 
agation of Christian faith, not only by word, 
but by an example that proves we are not 


in all that our conscience will allow, We | doubtful of the sound practical wisdom of the 


must assume no government office which 
will oblige us to do anything contrary to the 
teachings of Christ on peace, oaths, &c. 
8th. That whilst we feel ourselves exempt 
by His direct command from “ bearing the 
sword,’’ we are not to stand apart from our 
fellow-men in selfish ease, but lend our aid 
to the public welfare in every peaceable and 


righteous way of which our conscience can | 


approve. 9th. That we should earnestly 
seek to teach our fellow Christians the in- 
consistency of fighting with the spirit and 
calling of Christ, as we are now doing, es- 
pecially through our Peace Association. 
10th. We should make active efforts also to 
enlighten public sentiment on the enormity, 
destructiveness and evils of war; or, as our 
Friends are now doing in England. co-operate 


|teachings of Christ. The spiritual dimness 
; Which affects the preacher when he leaves his 
| place to applaud Warriors, is painfully shown 
|in the closing part of the address when he bids 
| his hearers, not as Christians, but simply as sol- 
diers who have fought for what he and they 
| deem a good cause, “ hear from the lips of the 
eternal God the words that crown he with 
| glory and immortality—‘ Hail and welcome.’” 


——- 2 —— 


Tue YEAR Book oF EDUCATION FOR 1878. Price, 
paper, $1.25. E. Steiger, 25 Park Place, N. Y. 


This work is a continuation of the Cyclopedia 
| of Education, issued last year by the same pub- 
lisher, and has been edited by the same accom- 
plished educators. Every cyclopedia must 
soon fall behind the actual state of knowledge 
on many branches, and need supplements, and 
in this case such a supplement has been admi- 
rably supplied. 





with others in restraining governments by 
the force of public opinion from madly 
plunging into strife ; or lastly, fuster, by all 
right methods, international arbitration as a 
means of diminishing the frequency of wars 
as much as possible. Meanwhile it should 
always be remembered that the great work 
of the church is bringing souls to full salva. 
tion. 

We firmly believe that as each of the 
great distinguishing principles of the Society 
of Friends is thus brought forward and fully 
examined, it will be found that we cannot 
lay aside any one of them, but that those 


It embraces, I. Original Articles on the prog- 
ress of Education in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries up to the close of the year 
1877. II. Statistical Tables (chiefly compiled 
from information recently received). III. Re- 
views and Notices of recent Educational Publi- 
cations. IV. A List of Collegiate, Denomina- 
tional, Special, and Private Educational Institu- 
tions. V. A classified Descriptive Catalogue of 
American, British, German, French, and other 
Foreign Publications on Education and General 
Philology, together with Works of Reference, 
Teachers’ Hand-Books, etc.—exclusive of Text- 
Books. VI. Select List of Educational Publi- 
cations, ete., arranged by the publishers them- 
selves (together with a complete alphabetica} 
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Subject-Index of all the books and other arti-| xxxii. 17, and dwelt on the blessing pronounced 


cles enumerated therein). 
The whole is replete with fresh information 


on peace-makers. 
After further exercise in counsel and prayer 


of a practical kind, of interest to all engaged in| the opening minute was read. 


education. 


COPELAND.—In Acworth, 25th of Fifth month, 
1878, Hannah, daughter of Hannah S. and Winslow | 
Copeland, in the 57th year of her age; a member of | 
Weare Monthly Meeting, N. H. She possessed a | 
strong, well cultivated mind, and was highly esteemed 
by her friends and relatives. She was careful to l.ve 
as one that must give a just account of the deeds done 
while here in a state of mutability. The last few} 
years of her life she suffered much from ill health, but 
bore her sickness with Christian fortitude. Wishing to 
be resigned to the will of Him who doeth all things 
well, her friends have the consoling belief that she adds 
one to the number of those who surround the throne 
singing praises forevermore. 
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A General Meeting will be held at Dragoon Monthly | 
Meeting Place in Wabaunsee County, Kansas, under 
the auspices of the “Missionary Board of Kansas Year- 
ly Meeting,” commencing on the 22d of Eighth month, 
at 2 0’clock Pp. M. Committee to meet half hour pre- 
vious. 


DRUsILLA WILson, Sec’y of Ex. Com. 





CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 





Canada Yearly Meeting of Ministers and | 
Elders had rather more than an average atten- | 
dance of our own members, and visitors from | 
seven other Yearly Meetings. , 

Sarah B. Satterthwaite uttered a fervent | 
prayer for a teachable and childlike spirit ;| 
for a sense of our own infirmities and imperfec- | 
tions ; for humility and calmness; for oneness | 
with God, and consequent unity in the church. | 

Freeman Andrews quoted James i. 5. He 
owned our conscious lack of wisdom, and} 
prayed that the Holy Spirit would rule and} 

ualify for service. If emptied of self, and | 

lled with the Spirit, we should be in this} 
Yearly Meeting a royal priesthood, prepared to | 
transact the business of the church, and to| 
stand as watchmen upon the walls of Zion. 
Levi Knowles quoted Isaiah xxvi. 3. As trust 
brings peace, self-surrender brings trust. With- 
out entire consecration we cannot know of con- 
tinual dwelling in the secret place of the Most | 
High, nor of readiness for constant service. 

Amos Doan desired we might all be baptized | 
by the one Spirit into one body. The Society | 
of Friends, with no outward head, specially 
needs this baptism, in order that the prayer 
may be fulfilled, that they may all be one, &c. 

Hannah Arnett offered a fervent and com-| 
mendably brief prayer for heart-searching, for | 
clean hearts, for the baptism of the Holy Ghost | 
and of fire, for individual consecration, in order | 
that we may live wholly to God and His glory, | 
and know real unity in the fellowship of the 
Gospel. 

Stanley Pumphrey referred again .to James | 
i. 5, and sointed out the characteristics of the} 
wisdom that cometh from above as shown in 
James iii. 17. George Richardson quoted Isaiah 











After reading reports and calling representa- 
tives from Yonge Street and West Lake quar- 


ters, the clerk stated that two reports lay on the 


table purporting to come from Pelham Quar- 
terly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. After 
a suggestion to refer them to a committee, 
Thomas Clark doubted our legislative power to 
decide, and gently suggested that we pass on 
and let the Yearly Meeting at large take cog- 
nizance of all that belongs to it. 

There are with us with acceptable credentials, 
Stanley Pumphrey and wife Sarah G. Pum. 
phrey, Walter Morris, Sarah B. Satterthwaithe, 
Mary B. White, from London; Freeman An- 


'drews and his companion George Douglas, 


George Richardson and his wife Sarah M. 
Richardson, Sarah B. Winslow, from New Eng- 
land; Sarah A. Wood, Thomas W. Ladd, Eliza- 
beth Malleson, Lydia M. Carey, New York; 
Judith C. Johnson, Mary M. Stanley, Jacob 
Baker, Ohio; Hannah Arnett, Joseph O. An- 
drews, Indiana; Amos Doan, Ann J. Doan, 
John Newlin, Western ; Louisa Painter, Iowa. 

After words of warm welcome and greeting 


| had been offered and responded to, we ad- 


journed. 

In the afternoon session, E. Malleson offered 
thanksgiving, not only for a childlike spirit, but 
also for the knowledge that our sins are washed 
away in the atoning blood of Jesus, and our 
names written in heaven. After other offerings 
of similar character,jIra Clark was reappointed 
clerk, and we proceeded to read and answer the 
queries. 

Thomas Clark hoped we should approach 
this duty as a matter of individual significance ; 
and as to soundness in word and doctrine, that 
we lay the foundation just where God lays it in 
his written revelation. 

T. W. Ladd quoted 2 Tim. ii. 15. “‘ The Chris- 
tian cannot live unless he is a fruit-bearing 
branch of the living vine.” Study the Bible 
with consecrated heart, life, and powers, gather- 
ing stores of knowledge and instruction, and in 
dependence upon the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, handing them out to others. 

Walter Morris followed, recommending the 
methodical study of the sacred Scriptures, and 
correctness of quotation ; because confusion of 
terms is unsoundness in word, and leads to con- 
fusion of ideas, which too often becomes un- 
soundness in doctrine. 

More of pertinent counsel was offered until 
adjournment to Second-day morning, Seventh 
month Ist. 

Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 28th.—-The devotional 
meeting at 8 A.M. was large and interesting. 
After some doctrinal teaching, many tributes 
of triumphant praise were offered for personal 
deliverance from the guilt and power of sin, 
and for what God has wrought for Canada 
Yearly Meeting. 

At 104. M., with open shutters, Canada Yearly 
Meeting convened. After an hour spent in 
worship, silent and vocal, the shutters were 
closed, and representatives called from Yonge 
Street and West Lake, who were all present ex- 
cept two. The clerk stated that two reports 
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were on the table purporting to come from 
Pelham Quarterly Meeting—one signed by 
Adam Spencer and one by John R. Harris. 
After some discussion, the credentials of minis- 
ters in attendance were read; after which it 
was concluded to appoint a committee from 
Yonge Street and West Lake quarters, to sit on 
the double report from Pelham, call for docu- 
mentary or personal evidence, investigate the 
whole matter and report. 

During the appointment of this committee, 
the feeling in the meeting was intense. Many 
were aware of the influence the report must 
have on the future of our Yearly Meeting as an 
agency to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
No harsh words were uttered, and no objection 
raised to any nomination. A committee of 
thirteen was appointed, and by the Women’s 
Meeting a committee of twenty for the same 
purpose. 

After some routine business, adjourned to ten 
o'clock on Seventh-day morning. 

Seventh-day, 2%th.—The devotional meeting 
was occupied in excellent teaching by several 
Friends ; 
vine.” 

At 10 a. M., Friends gathered in much solemn- 
ity. After fervent prayer from Stanley Pumphrey 
that the Lord would make bare His holy arm, 
keep the door of our lips, and give us calmness 
and trust, the clerk read the report of the com- 
mittee on the two papers, both of which claim 
to be reports from Pelham Quarterly Meeting. 
The gist of the report lay in the words, “ It is 
the prevailing judgment of the committee that 
the minutes signed by John R. Harris be re- 
ceived.” 

Earnest and persistent protest was made 
against accepting the report, because the com- 
mittee was not entirely unanimous, and be- 
cause the effect of its adoption would be to en- 
dorse the testimony of disownment already 
issued against some members by Norwich 
Monthly Meeting. These protests were con- 
fined to two Friends, the overwhelming 
sense of the meeting being to adopt the report 
of the committee. The clerk recorded as the 
decision of the meeting, “It is the prevailing 
judgment of this meeting that the report of the 
committee be accepted and confirmed.” 

The chairman of the committee then stated, 
“ After the whole case was laid before us by 
both parties, we were compelled to come to a 
conclusion we little anticipated when we met.” 
Five persons protested against the decision of 
the meeting, and nine or ten, dear to us in 
past association, quietly left the house, some 
of them bidding us farewell. 

The report of Pelham Quarterly Meeting was 
then read, representatives all present. 

The committee above named had suggested 
the nomination of a committee to visit Nor- 
wich. Way did not open for such appoint- 
ment, ® 

The London General Epistle was read, and its 
clear exposition of divine truth commented on. 
A reprint of 700 copies was directed to be ay 
pended to our published minutes. 

During recess which followed, the representa- 
tives from all the Quarterly Meetings met, and 
on resuming, Wm. Spencer was reappointed 
clerk, and John Wright assistant. 


)- 


all on the one topic: “ Christ the true | 
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Epistles were read from London, Dublin, 
New York, New England, Baltimore, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Kansas 
Yearly Meetings. 

Two Epistles claiming to come from Western 
Yearly Meeting, were referred to a committee, 
on whose recommendation the Epistle signed 
by Barnabas C. Hobbs was accepted and read. 

A committee on correspondence was ap- 
pointed, and a few matters of routine attended 
to; then adjourned to 10 o’clock on Second-day 
morning. 

The meeting of the Book and Tract Commit- 
tee was large and interesting. This concern 
does not receive the attention and support its 
importance merits. Many touching details 
were given of the results of quiet and persistent 
faithfulness in tract distribution. 

Three meetings for worship on First-day 
| were large, the morning and evening ones very 
orderly and solemn. The intense heat in the 
afternoon caused some restlessness. The gos- 
pel was preached with much clearness and 
fervor. 


e. 


| EARLHAM COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 

On the 26th ult., at 9 A. M., an unusually 
large number of the friends of the college 
and others assembled to witness the closing 
exercises of the college year. Favored by 
fine weather, the company assembled in a 
| beautiful grove near the college building, the 
audience room of the college being much too 
|small. The exercises were opened by read- 
ing and prayer by Luke Woodard. For the 





most part the essays and orations of the can- 
| didates for graduation showed much careful 
| thought in their preparation, a fair exponent 
'of their four years’ training in the college. 
| The writers showed that they had left the 
| well beaten path of school-boy essay writing, 
}and bad begun to have a just appreciation 
of thought and style. Five young men and 
three young women received the Bachelor’s 
| degree, of whom six received A. B. and two 
|B. S. The members of the Alumni Associ- 
ation and many other friends of the college 
| seem tu take an unusual interest in the ad- 
| vancement of the college at this time. 

| The President’s address was a forcible 
| plea for higher education and a clear state- 
ment of the work and needs of the college. 


i en 


' 


For Friends’ Review. 
EARLHAM COLLEGE. 
— 

The friends composing Indiana Yearly 
Meeting early manifested a deep concern for 
| the thorough and guarded education of their 
| younger members. In their earnest efforts 
|in this praiseworthy cause they were greatly 
|aided by the kind counsel and pecuniary 
| assistance of London Yearly Meeting 


As early as 1832 the Yearly Meeting re- 
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solved to establish a boarding school, and 
took measures to secure the necessary funds. 
In those days there was but little wealth in 
the Society, and to carry out its purpose all 
its resources were severely taxed. After 
prolonged and unremitting efforts the school 
was opened in 1847, but in only two-fifths 
of the proposed building. It was not until 
1855 that the whole of the present building 
was ready for occupancy, and its cost, to- 
gether with the requisite furnishing, amount- 
ed to about $47,000. 

It was soon proposed to so change the 
organization and character of the school as 
to constitute it a college. It was agreed that 
to secure the attachment and usefulness of 
the youth of the Society it was necessary 
for all educational facilities afforded by a 
college to be provided within the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The proposition to organize a college and 
grant degrees was at first discountenanced, 
but in 1859 the Yearly Meeting assumed the 
functions of a college corporation. It is the 
only corporate body having control of the 
institution. About 1850 the Yearly Meeting 
was incorporated for religious and educati-| 
onal purposes, and according to the statutes 
of Indiana it could assume the ordinary 
duties of a college corporation. 

The boarding school itself was of almost 
incalculable benefit to the Society. Teachers 
and others went forth from it in every direc- 
tion, disseminating the culture they bad re-| 
ceived, and creating a general sentiment in 
favor of superior education. Earlham began 
its career as a college with afew but earnest 
workers. Its first class was graduated in 
1862, since wh ch time it has sent out an 
average of six each year. Most of the gradu- 
ates are actively engaged in the educational 
field, while others occupy places of much in- 
fluence and prominence in the country. 

Since the establishment of the college the 
courses of study have been from time to time 


extended. The requirements for admission | 


Money and a more effective organization. 
The endowment needs to be. multiplied many 
times. A half-million could be expended at 
once without extravagance in equipping the 
present departments of instruction and in 
organizing others which the increasing de- 
mands of the Society require. 

There are not many Friends in the West 
from whom large legacies can be expected. 
The financial support of the institution must 
be found rather in smaller contributions from 
the whole body. 

As bas been mentioned, the corporation of 
Earlham College, or rather the corporate 
body having control of it, is the Yearly 
Meeting, a body of many thousand men and 
women, of whom a few meet each year and 
devote a small portion of one session to a 
burried discussion of the affairs of the insti- 
tution and the appointment of a few members 
of a college committee vested with narrow 
and indefinite powers. Under the present 
system no committee, however competent, 
can work most effectually in the interests of 
advanced education. Undefined duty and 
numerous restraints obstruct their action on 
every hand. 

The present system of control by the 
Yearly Meeting is not productive of results 
satisfactory to the friends of higher educa- 
tion. Some kind of change seems to be de- 
manded. 

For the last few years the plan of sharing 
the control and responsibilities of the college 
with other Yearly Meetings bas been dis- 
cussed by some, and the scheme appears to 
have much to recommend it. 

Let Indiana Yearly Meeting convey or 
lease the college property to a corporate 
body of trustees appointed by Indiana, 
Western, and Ohio Yearly Meetings, and, 
perbaps, also by the Alumni Association, 
with something like the following provisi- 
ons: first, that such corporate body be 
known as Earlham College, with power to 
use the property in the interests of collegiate 





are about equivalent to those of most other | education, and with certain other limitations 
colleges. In some respects the arrangement | specified in the charter; second, that each 
of studies is quite unusual. Zodlogy and| Yearly Meeting appoint, through its Repre- 
elementary Botany are required for admis-| sentative Meeting, a number of trustees pro- 
sion. Although the study of Greek is not com-| portionate to its own membership, and the 
menced until the beginning of the sophdmore| Alumni Association one trustee for every 
year, the course is equal to that required for | fifty of its own members; and further that 
A. B. in the State University of Indiana in| the President of the College be ex officio 
the West, and in Williams College in the East. | President of the Board of Trustees; third, 
Upon the whole, the courses of study are| that the trustees be so appointed that after 
substantially equivalent to those required | the first year there shall always be a large 
for A. B. and B. 8. in the average American | majority of experienced members; fourth, 
College in good standing. For a small col-| that the trustees elect an Executive Com- 
lege its library is a fair one, and its museum | mittee from their own number for the imme- 
superior. The endowment fund amounts to/| diate control and conduct of the institution, 
about $55,000. 4 whose chairman shall be the President of 
But what are the needs of the institution ?| the Board of Trustees. 
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A body of trustees thus constituted and|each. We were soon mounted, that is to 
organized could act far more independently, | say, our immediate party of five, our drago- 
decisively, and intelligently than the whole | man, and our local Arab guide, each of us, 
Yearly Meeting, and the combination would | of course, attended by a donkey boy to 
tend to concentrate the best ability of the| prompt us forward, and to hold our bridles 
three Yearly Meetings. when we should alight. In addition to this, 

How would Indiana Yearly Meeting be/| there were several Arabs to carry our lynch 
affected by the change? It would secure|and drinking water. It was remarked at 
complete freedom from all financial responsi-|the time that if our Philadelphia friends 
bility, while it would exercise indirect con-| could witness our procession they would be 
trol over all the affairs of the institution in| bighly amused. 
commoa with the other two Yearly Meet-| ‘There was formerly a great street, or 
ings. Control though indirect, and so broad | avenue of sphinxes, extending from the Tem- 
a basis for future success, would greatly in-| ple of Luxor to the grand Temple of Amun, 
crease the interest of tue Yearly Meetings in| at Karnak, but most of these, particularly at 
the college. Thirty-five or forty thousand|the Luxor end, were either covered up in 
Friends, thus interested, might reasonably be | the sand, or had otherwise disappeared, and 
expected to make liberal contributions to an | those still remaining were much mutilated. 
endowment fund, should energetic agents | The sphinxes are of stone, sculptured into 
enter the field. But, what would be quite! the form of bodies of colossal lions, crouch- 
as important, the whole body would natur-|ing or lying down, with their heads erect, 
ally be active in their support of the college| which are generally human, but these, so 
in every other way. far as any heads remained, were those of 

Obio Yearly Meeting bas already raised a|rams. Our course was along this avenue, 
considerable sum of money for educational! which is quite broad, and the direction of 
purposes, and is willing, it is understood, to| the heads inward. 
contribute more, 80 soon as the propercourse| I may as well here say, once for all, that 
to be pursued can be agreed upon. |in my reference to objects of special interest 

Western Yearly Meeting is alive to the|in and about Thebes, Karnak, etc., I shall 
interests of advanced education, while it} not attempt to give anything but a mere 
possesses considerable resources and com-! outline sketch, as a particular description, to 
mendable liberality. Within the borders of |set it forth clearly, would fill a respectable 


the three meetings there are graduates of | sized book of itself. 


Earlham, who are ready to second any feas-/ We approached the principal entrance of 
ible attempt to increase the growth and use-|the grand temple by their usual arrange- 
fulness of their Alma Mater. |ment, passing through a majestic pylon, or 

Under circumstances so favorable, the! open gateway, of twelve to fifteen feet wide 
consummation of the plan proposed, or some-| in the clear, with walls at the side ten to 
thing like it, would seem quite possible, | twelve feet wide on their face, and fifteen to 
should the best friends of education in each | twenty feet deep, and probably forty feet 


Yearly Meeting set themselves earnestly 
and energetically to the task of doing the 
very best thing for the cause. A. M. 


For Friends’ Review. 


REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL. 


NO. VII. 


In the afternoon of the day succeeding 
that of our arrival the donkeys were or- 
dered, and general arrangements were made 
for the next day to visit Karnak, about two 
miles distant to the north. Accordingly, at 
nine o’clock in the morning (the hour ap- 
pointed), seven donkeys were standing on 
the bank, near the boat, ready saddled. 
And here it may be proper, incidentally, to 
say. that as it was known, before leaving 
Cairo, that no “side saddle” could be pro- 
cured up the river for our two ladies (the 
Egyptian women riding man fashion), two 
old saddles, originally from England, were 
hired for the occasion, at £1 sterling, or $5 


high (my notes being mislaid, these measure- 
ments may not be accurate), closed across 
\the top, and finished all round with a fine 
cornice, under which, in the front, was a 
large ‘“‘ winged globe.” These walls were 
all neatly built, and covered with well- 
executed hieroglyphics sculptured in them. 
We next passed through, or between, lofty 
propylons or towers, such as | described in 
/my last as having ascended at Luxor. Be- 
fore going further into particulars, I may 
-bere give the outside dimensions of the 
temple. It is stated to be 1180 feet long, 
by 470 feet wide, but Diodorus, the histo- 
rian, gives it the enormous circumference of 
13 stadia, or about 14 English miles. I 
'think this must have included some addi- 
tional buildings not properly a part of the 
temple. Some parts of the walls are said to 


be 25 feet thick, and the height of the build- 


ing from the pavement to the summit of the 


roof, particularly where the great Hall of 


Columns, of which I shall soon speak, is 
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located, at least 80 feet. After passing| ticular reference to them would occupy too 
through much that is very interesting, in-| much space, and they are therefore omitted. 
cluding an open court of 275 by 329 feet,| After a day of much enjoyment we returned 
with a covered corridor on either side, and a| to our dinner on the boat at 5 P. M. 

double line of columns down the center,some} The next morning, about 9, in our small, 
crio sphinxes, granite statues of a Pharaoh, | or “jolly,” boat, we were rowed across the 
etg., the grand Assembly Hall or Court of river by two of our sailors, to view the 
Columns (the lintel stones of whose doorway | ruins on the west side, now locally distin. 
are 40 feet 10 inches in length) is entered. | guished as Thebes and Old Koorneb (Goor 
This hall is 170 by 329 feet, and contains| na) as the east is Luxor and Karnak, though 
134 columns, 117 of them said to be still| all originally known only as Thebes. 
standing (I did not count them). Some of} The liberal expenditure of money by 
them were almost entirely prostrate, and travellers being an important matter for 
others, in falling, had lodged against their| Egypt, the Government, with a view to 
fellows. They stood in sixteen rows, and' encouraging them freely and fearlessly to 
had supported the stone roof, much of which | enter and pass to and fro through the coun- 
had fallen. The two central rows were try, has made very stringent regulations, 
much larger than the others, aud probably | restraining the inhabitants from in any way 
unequalled in size elsewhere in the world.| wronging or annoying visitors. The result 
I measured their circumference, and found it| is, that the mass of the native Egyptians 
to be 34 feet 8 inches (more than 114 feet! have become utterly down-trodden and de. 
in diameter), and 65 feet high. It would! graded. Unprincipled travellers, knowing 
take six men with extended arms to embrace this fact, often tyrannize over them with 
one of them. Those of the seven rows on impunity. To illustrate the character and 
either side I found to be 28 feet in cireum- condition of the people in this respect, an 
ference, and their height 41 feet 9 inches. | incident which occurred at our landing may 
As one of the incidents of the day, I may be narrated. As we approached the shore 
here mention that about 1 P. M. we had a the water became so shoal that our boat 
table cloth spread on the ground in the grounded some distance from it, and our 
shade of one of the large columns, and, sit- sailors had to carry us through the water. 
ting on fallen blocks of stone, ate with a Immediately on landing a large number 
a good relish our luncheon, consisting of cold (twenty to thirty) of men and boys, who had 
chicken, hard-boiled eggs, various fruits, and! collected there, pressed upon us to secure 
all that was requisite to make a mid-day the hire of their donkeys, and as they were 
meal, and then resumed our explorations.| not very cleanly in appearance, our lady 
Included in this great structure are many friends, desiring to avoid close contact, kept 
smaller apartments. Just beyond the great| backing from them, till they and we were 
hall are two of the largest class of sienitic' almost in the water. Our dragoman, who 
or red granite obelisks. One of them is; had remained last in the boat, seeing this, 
standing, and is 8 feet square at the base, got carried on shore, and immediately 
and 92 feet high. The other has been! rushed in amongst them witb a whip with 
thrown down, and in falling broke into supple lash, which he always carried, and 
several pieces. I availed myself of the belabored them with it, over their heads and 
opportunity of measuring the prostrate one, shoulders, with great energy. This stirred 
and found it 8 feet in diameter at the base, up a fight amongst themselves, using upon 
and 80 feet up to the commencenfent of the each other the sticks provided for driving 
apex, at which point it was 6 feet in diame- the donkeys, and we soon saw some blood 
ter, and from thence to the extreme point 11, flow. Witnessing this occurrence, with 
feet, making 91 feet in all. I would here| which we were almost in personal contact, 
repeat, what I have in a previous number! so affected our feelings at the time, particu- 
wished to make clear, that these obelisks| larly the females of the party, that it seemed 
are always granite monoliths, or shafts of likely to mar the enjoyment of the whole 
one piece of stone. They are all covered'/day. When the commotion had a little 
with neatly sculptured hieroglyphies, and! subsided, our dragoman got us mounted on 
beautifully squared and finished in all re-| donkeys, and started off. Seeing he did not 
spects, having been polished, so that on|appear to be going with us, I asked bim 
looking at one near the top, where a human| why this was. He replied that he was 
hand had not touched it for about 3,500! going to have this business settled first, and 
years, I observed it to glitter when the sun| would then join us at the Temple of 
shone on it. At Karnak there are several | Medeénet Haboo, about half a mile off, to 
other large buildings or their ruins, columns, | which he directed us, accompanied by our 
mutilated granite statues, etc., which add| local guide. He had sent his boat back to 
much to the interest of the visit, but a par- | Luxor, about half a mile distant, and there 
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remained alone amongst these Arabs, all of! times the solid contents of the great Obelisk 
whom were no doubt hostile to him from/|of Karnak. It was taken from the quarries 
the manner in which he had treated them. | at Siene (Asuan) 124 miles distant, and how 
He was quite small in size, but very fear-|it could be brought to Thebes, and placed 
less. In an hour or two afterwards he |on its pedestal, will always remain to be a 
joined us, and being asked as to the result, | mystery, and how it could have been broken 
replied that he had taken up the two ring-|as it is, before the discovery of gunpowder, 
leaders, ‘‘I made a signal for my boat, and | is deemed almost as great a mystery. 
had it brought over, and then made the men| After viewing some tombs and other ob- 
I had arrested carry me to the bat, and | jects not necessary to detail, we closed the 
then get in themselves, and taking them to| work for the day on that side of the river 
Luxor, and before the Governor, I told him|by visiting and examining the renowned 
to bastinado one of them, and to put the|statue of the “ Vocal Memnon,” with its 
other in irons, and keep him so, until my | companion, which were erected or set up in 
party were through their visit, and he bad | the plain, with their faces towards the river, 
it done.” Comment I think unnecessary,|and perhaps balf a mile from it, and 100 
unless it is to say that we took care the next| feet apart (these distances are given only 
day to have the man relieved of bis irons. | from impressions on my memory), where 
We were interested in exploring the ruins | they have been witnesses (so far as stone 
of Medeénet Haboo, particularly as exhibit-| can witness) of the rise of Thebes from its 
ing two distinct styles of architecture in the | first inception, to and through its great 
columns and their capitals. The most an-|magnitude, and almost unprecedented 
cient was the regular Egyptian style, and/wealth and splendor, and (excepting the 
the more recent, that of Rome or Greece. ruins of many of its temples) its almost 
Close by this temple are extensive mounds total disappearance from the face of the 
of ruins of brick buildings, which are sup- earth, and there they continue their solitary 
posed to have been Christian hovels, there | watch of thousands of years. They are 
having been a considerable settlement of|truly ‘‘colossal.” The pair now tower 
Coptic Christians there soon after the intro-| about 53 feet above the soil, and are sunk 
duction of the dispensation into Egypt. |7 feet in it, making the entire height from 
There are several other large and iuteresting | the base 60 feet. They are in a sitting pos- 
temples, or the massive ruins of them, on|ture, on thrones, with their hands resting on 
the west side of the river, the most promi-|their knees, and measure about 18 feet 
nent of them being that of Old Koorneh and|3 inches across the shoulders, 10 feet 6 
the Palace Temple of Remeses II, common-| inches from the top of the bead to the sboul- 
ly called the Remesium or Memnonium. | ders, 16 feet 6 inches from the top of the 
These are at a considerable distance apart. | shoulder to the elbow, 17 feet 9 inches from 
There are peculiar points of interest in con-|the elbow to the fingers’ end, and 19 feet 
nection with the latter of these. Itislarge,|8 inches from the knee to the plant of the 
and has several characteristics peculiar | foot, which is 9 feet 10 inches long. 
to itself, and “for symmetry of architec- | E. v. B 





ture and elegance of sculpture, the Memnoni- | P®!s., Seventh mo. ist, 1878. 

um may vie with any other Egyptian monu-| _ P. S.—Correction—In number 6, fourth 
ment.” I think it was there we first saw|line from the end, page 727, as printed 
an extensive range of “ osiride” cdlumns, | “South,” should be “North.” 

being pillars with the statue of a man| See 

attached to each of them by the back, say} GRIEVING THE Hoty Spirit.—How diffi- 
half the height of the pillar. Here also lie|cult it is to put things exactly on their 
the immense fragments of the stupenduous | former basis when you have had some mis- 
sienite statue of the King Remeses II. It| understanding with your friend! If you 
was formed of a single block of granite, | have insulted him, and he has forgiven you, 
measured 22 feet 4 inches across the shoul-| it is net easy to look him in the face just as 
ders, and the foot was 11 feet long. It was| you formerly did. It is sad to have brought 
sculptured in a sitting posture, with the to light the possibility of a falling out. If 
hands resting on the knees, indicative ofthe thing has occurred repeatedly, the 
tranquillity. Its total height, seated on a| memory of it will sadden and straiten your 
throne, was 57 feet, and its computed weight intercourse. Then grieve not the Spirit ,of 
887 tons. Allowing three-fourths of a ton|God. Sooner let the sick passenger insult 
to a horse, which is more than a proper load | the generous oarsman who is struggling to 
on the ordinary roads of the country, it|save him from the breakers. Sooner let the 
would require about 1,200 horses to draw it. | captive quarrel with the benevolent stranger 
It is said, that from an approximate calcula-| who is leying down a fortune for his ransom. 
tion, it exceeded, when entire, nearly three|Sooner let Hagar revile the angel who 
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points her to a fountain where she and her 
gon may drink and live. Ob, grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God !—Bowen. 


oe. 





THE CORNER-STONE. 
[Hymn of the Eighth Century.] 
Built on Christ, the firm foundation, 
Christ, the chosen Corner-stone, 
Holy Zion keeps her station, 
Sure and strong in Him alone. 
By His moveless strength sustained 
In His glorious life contained. 
City that the Lord doth cherish, 
Dear and precious in His sight, 
From thy streets shall never perish 
Joy and gladness, love and light. 
Ever there the blessed sing 
Glory to the Triune King. 
Enter, Lord, this temple builded 
For Thy holy dwelling place! 
By Thy glory be it gilded, 
Radiant make it by Thy grace : 
Ever through its open door, 
Boundless benediction pour! 


Here, to all their need confessing, 
Who Thy mercy shall entreat, 
Grant a rich, enduring blessing, 
Blessing full, and mercy sweet. 
Fit them for eternal rest, 
Gather them among the blest. 


Glory, honor, praise, and merit 
Ever in the highest be, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Rendered duly unto thee! 
God Triune, forevermore, 
Thee let heaven and earth adore ! 


—S. S. Times. 


PICKERING COLLEGE, 


PICKERING, ONTARIO, 
Is expected to be opened for students, the Fall Term 
commencing Ninth month 3rd. Circulars will soon be 
issued, for which apply to 
6mo.15,6t Joun Wricut, Pickering, Ontario, 


eo. 


ERRATUM.—On page 745, last number, in the tenth 
line of the account of New England Y. M., Fourth 
should be Sixth mo. 


“2. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe | 


are to the 8th inst. 

The Berlin Congress sat on several days since last 
teport. Some minor frontier questions were settled by 
commissions, whose decisions were ratified by the 
Congress. The question of the Danube was arranged 


by providing for the free navigation instead .of the | 


neutrality of that stream, thus throwing it open to the 
commerce of all nations. Russia, however, does not 
admit such freedom of navigation in time of war. In 
the sitting of the 6th, the subject of Batoum was under 
consideration, having previously been discussed by a 
commission, bnt was not decided. This question is 
complicated with thit of the Durdanelles. It is said 
that the Congress agreed, in principle, to three points, 
viz.: to keep the Dirdanelles closed, as at present, to 
warships; to cede Batoum to Russia, and to make of 
it a free port. The question remains of dismantling 
the fortifications, and forbidding the Russians to fortify 
the coast. Possibly s»me understanding may be at. 
tained on these points without openly infringing the 


. 
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dignity of Russia. The Austrian occupation of Bosnia 
and lierzegovina has been postponed to the Eighth 
month, in order to give time for the réstoration of the 
railways, and for the organization of the future admin. 
istration of the provinces. 

Russia and Turkey have arrived at an understanding 
in regard to the return of Turkish prisoners of war, and 
several steamers have been dispatched to carry them to 
Constantinople. 

The Congress passed a resolation inviting the Porte 
to come to an understanding with Greece for the recti- 
fication of their frontiers, and expressing the opinion 
that the line should be from the valley of the Salam. 
bria, on the Aigean Sea, to the mouth of the Kalamas 
river, opposite Corfu. In case of difficulties arising in 
the negotiation, the Powers are ready to render their 
good offices as mediators. 

GreaT Britain.—On the 6th inst. a paper was 
| posted in all the cotton mills of the Stockport district, 
| giving a fortnight’s notice of five per cent. reduction in 
| wages. The operators appeared to favor resistance, 
| A strike there would affect about 25,000 hands. 

» The Pan-Anglican Synod assembled at Lambeth 

Palace on the 2d. Te Archbishop of Canterbury 

presided, and 90 bishops were present at the first meet. 

ing. The Archbishop urged that the question of 
| maintaininy the faith against infidelity should be the 
| principal subject of the thoughts of the delegates. 

The best mode of maintaining union among the various 
Anglican churches was discussed and referred toa 
| committee. 

On the 8th the Home Secretary informed the House 
| of Commons that in view of the probable retention of 
| Batoum by Russia, a conditional convention was con- 
| cluded on the 4th ult., with the Porte, by which it was 
| stipulated that if Russia retained Batoum, Kars and 
| Ardahan, and if an attempt should be made in future 
|to annex a pirt of the Turkish territory in Asia not 
ceded by definitive treaty of peace, Great Britain would 
}join the Sultan in defending his territory. He, in 
‘return, promised to introduce the necessary reforms to 
be agreed upon later. To enabie Great Britain to 
| make the needful provision for executing these en- 
| gagements, the island of Cyprus is assigned to be occu- 
|pied and administered by Great Britain, the latter 
| paying to the Porte the present excess of the island's 
| revenue over its expenses. If Russia restores Batoum, 

Kars and Ardahan to Turkey, Great Britain will give 
up Cyprus. This treaty is not considered as coming 
within the scope of the deliberations of the Cungress, 
| but it was expected that it would be announced to that 
|body. Sir Garnet Wolsely will be appointed to govern 
the island, and it will be occupied immediately. 

GerMANY.— Berlin telegrams call attention to the 
|numerous prosecutions for treasonable utterances. 

Hundreds of persons have been punished for publicly 
| regretting the failure of the attempts against the Em 
| peror’s life, yet similar offznces continue to be com 
|mitted. This is not attributed to personal feelings 
against him, but to the prevalence of Socialistic views. 

A Berlin dispatch to the London 7imes says it ap 
pears that the present Pope, after first making frien tly 
overtures to the Emperor, has, by the advice of the 
ecclesiastics surrounding him, determined tuo adhere to 
the pulicy of Pius IX. The Cologne Casette takes 
the opposite view, and quotes the assertion of the 
Vienna semi-official correspondence, that the Papal 
nuncio to Bavaria has been instructed to open negotia 
tions with the governm -nt at Berlin. 

Arctic ExPLORATION.—At the expense of the 
Swedish Government and of two individuals, onea 
Swede and the ozher of Siberia, an expedition is abou! 
to attempt to pass along the nortn of Asia, into 
Behring’s Strait. A scientific corps will accompany 
the firs: vessel, and this will be followed by some 
vessels equipped for trade. 








